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ing such a thorn in the flesh of the British merchant class that,
at a recent convention in Glasgow, it was described by them
as "the devil let loose upon trade,"

Nothing, perhaps, indicates more vividly not only the won-
derful growth and efficiency of this ''industrial republic" of
working class consumers, but also its power for usefulness to
the workers in their struggle for higher wages, than does the
part played by the co-operative movement in the strike of the
Irish dockers of Dublin in 1913.

The unskilled workers of that city, 30,000 of them, had en-
tered upon a long-drawn-out struggle for better conditions,
They were holding out bravely, but were sorely in need of
food. At the instigation of Lai-kin, the Parliamentary Com-
mittee of the British Trade Union Congress investigated con-
ditions and decided to give $25,000 toward food for their Irish
brethren. They tried to obtain a loan for that amount on a
promissory note from respected English bankers, but were
promptly refused aid.

"Will you supply 30,000 starving Irish workers with food on
the guarantee of our note?" This question they then put up to
the English Wholesale Co-operative Society in Manchester a
few hours later on the afternoon of Wednesday, September 24th.
The reply this time was a prompt affirmative.

"Within 48 hours," the manager declared, "60,000 packages
of foodstuffs will be on board your chartered steamship in the
harbor."

Presto! The order was executed. Thirty thousand pack-
ages, each containing two pounds of jams and as much of su-
gar, one pound of canned fish and quantities of butter and tea,
and an additional thirty thousand packages of potatoes weigh-
ing some 10 pounds, were on the good ship Hare ready for the
trip by Friday night.

Thus through the wonderful organization which the working
class of Great Britain had slowly and painfully built up, the
unskilled workers of Ireland, engaged in their most extensive
labor struggle of the century, were able to give valiant re-
sistance to the oppression of capital. Before the end of the
strike, the Co-operative Wholesale Society sent no less than 17
specially chartered vessels to the relief of the strikers besides
additional consignments through the more ordinary channels.
Among the enormous quantities of supplies furnished by this
society to their fellow workers were: 1,797,699 loaves of bread;